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INTRODUCTION 


For the past eighteen months SCRPA has been collecting 
and analyzing data on the physical and social structure of South- 
eastern Connecticut. Our first report, Land Use: Patterns and 


Policies, was published in December, 1962. It presented an 


inventory of the location and quantity of existing land uses and 
reviewed existing municipal policies which influence the type 

and pattern of growth in the region. A second study, Land Charac- 
teristics, released in June of this year, investigated the physi- 
cal structure of the region. Topographic conditions throughout 
the region were classified and evaluated according to their de- 
velopment potentials. 


This present volume examines population and housing 
characteristics and the implications of these on the future land 
needs of the region. Although the study is concerned primarily 
with regional factors, an attempt has been made to present the 
data in such a way as to permit the individual municipalities to 
compare their situation with that of their neighbors. 


The population study constitutes one of the most important 
segments of the planning program. Since planning efforts are 
aimed primarily at providing for the needs of people, a plan of 
development cannot be effectively prepared without a prior under- 
standing of the size, distribution, and composition of the popu- 
lation. In addition to the consideration of the present popu- 
lation, an analysis must be made of past characteristics and 
trends. Only then can there by any intelligent forecasting of the 
nature of future populations. Such projections are vital in 
evaluating future land requirements for the living, working, and 
recreational needs of the inhabitants and in assessing the long- 
range implications of current land use policies. 


The most complete source of information on population is 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. A large and varied amount of 
statistics on a wide range of topics is published every ten years 
by the Census Bureau. These data will form the basis for most of 
the discussion in this report. Material from other sources is 
used only when a greater degree of clarification can be attained 
by so doing. 


TOTAL POPULATION 
HISTORICAL GROWTH 
The 1960 federal census disclosed a total population of 
174,412 in the 17 towns of the Southeastern Connecticut Region. 


This was only 6.9% of Connecticut's population, although the 
region represents 10.2% of the state's land area. 
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Southeastern Connecticut's population rose steadily during 
the last century. (See Figure 2 on page 5.) The 1860 population 
of 55,200 more than tripled by 1960. Decennial increases ranged 
From a low of 3.8% between 1880 and 1890 to a high of 27.2% 
between 1950 and 1960. The second highest increase, 16.3%, oc- 
curred during the decade of the First World War, 1910 to 1920. 
Between 1940 and 1950 a gain of 15.3% was experienced. 


Growth of the Southeastern Connecticut Region lagged 
behind the average for Connecticut until the last decade. Between 
1860 and 1960 Connecticut's population grew by 451% while the 
region experienced an increase of only 216%, or less than half 
the state growth rate. During the 1940-50 decade, Connecticut 
and Southeastern Connecticut had growth rates of 17.4% and 15.3% 
respectively. And between 1950 and 1960 the regional rate actually 
exceeded the state growth rate, 27.2% to 26.3%. 


Norwich has been the most populated town in the region 
for more than a century. New London has consistently run second, 
although it is the smallest town in the region in land area. 
Stonington maintained third place for a time, but was surpassed 
by Groton in 1950 and by Waterford in 1960. The town with the 
least population is Salem. 


Rates of growth for the individual towns of the region 
varied greatly between 1950 and 1960. Sprague had both the 
smallest numerical increase (189) and the lowest rate of change 
(8.1%). Groton added the largest number of persons to its popu- 
lation (8,041) but ranked 9th among the 17 towns in percentage 
increase, With a 208.5% increase, Ledyard easily topped the other 
towns in percentage increase. East Lyme, Waterford, and Montville 
were the next fastest growing towns with increases of 75.2%, 69.1%, 
and 62.8% respectively. 


NATURE OF GROWTH 


Population growth results from natural increase and/or 
net migration. Natural increase is the excess of births over 
deaths. Net migration is the difference between natural increase 
and total population change. 


Between 1950 and 1960 Southeastern Connecticut grew by 
37,250 persons. Natural increase accounted for 23,215, or 62.3% 
of this total. This alone represents considerable growth, but a 


net gain of 14,035 (37.7%) new residents from migration was also 
realized. 


Although every town in the region gained in population 
between 1950 and 1960, some towns experienced net migration losses. 
Griswold, New London, Norwich, and Sprague recorded net losses 
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from migration, but all four had sufficient natural increases to 
give them total population gains between 1950 and 1960. (See 
Table 1 on page7.) 


The net migration losses for the urban centers of New 
London and Norwich, and the large influxes of new residents into 
towns like Waterford, Ledyard, Montville, and East Lyme, reflect 
the trend of population into suburbia. Increased mobility and 
buying power have given the average worker a greater freedom of 
choice when he selects the location of a home for his family. The 
comparatively close quarters of the city are being abandoned in 
favor of the more expansive life in the subdivision. Even some 
of the predominantly rural towns like Bozrah, Preston, North 
Stonington, Lisbon, Salem, and Voluntown registered greater net 
gains from migration than from natural increases. Since these 
towns have little to offer in the way of employment opportunities, 
their drawing power can be attributed only to their attractiveness 
as residential areas. 


FORCES OF GROWTH 


Economic conditions loom large as decisive factors in the 
population growth of the region as a whole. Increased employment 
at the region's major industries is the basic cause of the area's 
substantial population increase since 1950. 


It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that each 
municipality can always relate its population growth directly to 
the expansion or decline of industry within its own boundaries. 
Ledyard, the region's most rapidly growing town, is a case in 
point. Ledyard's largest industry, the Dow Chemical Company, 
employs only 24 residents of that town, but Ledyard's population 
has increased by more than 6,000 persons since 1950. Here popu- 
lation growth was stimulated primarily by expanded economic active 
ity in neighboring towns. 


While the basic cause of population growth may be found 
at the regional level, other factors within the individual munici- 
pality also influence its growth. The town's topography and soils, 
its land use policies, its accessibility, the price of its land, 
and its tax level exert a pull on its population trend. Unfavor- 
able conditions within a town can discourage growth in spite of 
economic expansion for the region as a whole. But when all or a 
majority of these factors are favorable within a town, the sky 
may well seem to be the limit for its population growth. 


MOBILITY 


One of the most dynamic characteristics disclosed by the 
census data is the high mobility of the population. People not 
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TOWN 
BOZRAH 
EAST LYME 
FRANKLIN 
GRISWOLD 
GROTON 
LEDYARD 
LISBON 
MONTVILLE 
NEW LONDON 


NO. STONINGTON 


NORWICH 
PRESTON 
SALEM 
SPRAGUE 
STONINGTON 
VOLUNTOWN 


WATERFORD 
REGION 


TABLE ONE 


NATURE OF POPULATION INCREASE, 1950 - 1960 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


Total Population 


1950 
1,154 
3,870 

727 
5,728 
21,896 
1,749 
1,282 
4,766 
30,551 
1,367 
35,601 
3.807 
6198 
2,320 
11,801 
825 


9,100 


137,162 


1960 
1,590 
6,782 

974 
6,472 

29,937 
5,395 
2,019 
7,759 

34,182 
1,982 

38, 506 
4,992 

925 
2,509 

13,969 

1,028 


15.9597 


174,412 


1950 - 60 
Increase 


436 
2,912 
247 
744 
8,041 
3,646 
737 
2,993 
3,631 
615 
2,905 
1,185 
307 
189 
2,168 
203 


6.20" 


37, 250 


Source of Increase 


Natural Net 

Increase Migration 

140 296 

833 2,079 

136 111 

901 -157 

6,105 1,936 

731 2,915 

190 547 

954 2,039 

4,172 -541 

206 409 

4,596 +-1,691 

306 879 

67 240 

322 -133 

1,087 6821 

77 126 

2, 132 4,159 

205215 14,035 


Source: Census of Population and Connecticut Department of Health. 
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only moved into the region in great numbers, but the movement 


within the region was even greater. Persons 5 years old or over, 


residing in the region in 1960, who had changed their place of 
residence between 1955 and 1960 numbered 78,067. This was 44.8% 
of the total regional population. Of this total, 45,948 moved 
From one place within the region to another, while the remaining 
32,119 persons moved into the region from another part of the 
state, country, or from abroad. Much of the movement can be 
attributed to the military segment of the population, which numbers 
more than 30,000 persons, including dependents. But the remainder 
is a product of changes in employment location, new employment 
opportunities in the region, and the population shift from urban 
to suburban areas. 


This seemingly high degree of population mobility is not 
a unique feature of Southeastern Connecticut, but is characteristic 
of all of Connecticut. Persons 5 years old and over, residing in 
the state in 1960, who had changed their residence in the previous 
S years, represented 46.3% of the population, a figure slightly 
higher than for our region. High population mobility seems to be 
a sign of the times. 


A high population mobility conveys an impression of 
instability, and, to a large extent, this impression is a correct 
one. The days when the majority of people spent most of their 
lives in the town of their birth are far behind us. Today we find 
a continual shifting of population from town to town and from 
region to region. The newcomers of today are replaced shortly by 
the newcomers of tomorrow. 


Not surprisingly, the views and objectives of new residents 
in a town frequently differ from those of the older residents. 
In this situation of shifting and changing values, it is often 
difficult to identify long-range planning objectives that are 
shared throughout the community. It is in this respect that high 
population mobility has its greatest significance for both local 
and regional planning. 


PROJECTIONS OF TOTAL POPULATION 


Estimates of the population growth since the 1960 census 
have been made by the Connecticut Department of Health. These 
estimates were based on the registered number of births and deaths 
and on school census data.* The population of the seventeen towns 
in Southeastern Connecticut for July, 1963, was estimated to be 


* See: Weekly Health Bulletin. Vol. 45, No. 12, Connecticut 
Department of Health, March 25, 1963. 
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185,800. This is an increase of 11,388 persons in the last three 
years. 


Projections beyond 1963 have been calculated by several 
agencies. The Connecticut Development Commission in a recent 
study has made decennial projections of the state's population to 
the year 2000.* Regional projections, made as a part of this same 
study, were based on average percentage point changes and the 
average variation from the state growth for each region between 
1920 and 1960. It was assumed that rates of change and variations 
from state growth trends experienced during the past 40 years 
would continue through the remaining 40 years of this century. 

Two types of projections were made to provide high and low esti- 
mates. It is assumed that the eventual population will be some- 
where between the high and low extremes. 


The following table shows the projections devised by the 
Development Commission Study. 
TABLE TWO 
POPULATION PROJECTIONS BY CONNECTICUT DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Southeastern Connecticut Region 


(1960 Population: 174,412) 


LOW HIGH 
1970 193,000 209,000 
1980 211,000 250,000 
1990 261,000 305,000 
2000 302,000 371, 000 


The Connecticut Highway Department, assisted by SCRPA, 
in its Southeast Area Traffic Study, relied upon the CDC findings 
for a projection of the total regional population. Projections 
of municipal populations were based on regional trends in land 
use, employment activity, existing land use policies, and physical 
potentials for growth. A local distribution of the projected 
regional population was made for the years 1975 and 1990, and 
population estimates for the year 2000 were extrapolated from the 
1975 and 1990 figures. The SEATS population findings are presented 
in Table 3 on page 10. 


* Population. Technical Report No. 131, Connecticut Development 
Commission, 1962. 
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1960 
BOZRAH 1,590 
EAST LYME 6,782 
FRANKLIN 974 
GRISWOLD 6,472 
GROTON 29,937 
LEDYARD 5,395 
LISBON 2,019 
MONTVILLE 7,759 
NEW LONDON 34,182 
NO. STONINGTON 15982 
NORWICH 38,506 
PRESTON 4,992 
SALEM 925 
SPRAGUE 2,509 
STONINGTON 13,969 
VOLUNTOWN 1,028 
WATERFORD 70,593 
REGION 174,412 

Source: 


TABLE THREE 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


1975 
2,200 
9,500 
1,400 
7,700 

44,000 
12,500 
2,800 
13,600 
34,300 
3,000 
42,000 
6,500 
1,400 
3,000 
15,800 
1,400 


23,300 


224,400 


Southeast Area Traffic Study. 


1990 
4,100 
12,400 
2,900 
10,600 
53,300 
18,100 
5,500 
18,900 
39,700 
5,700 
45,300 
8,600 
3,000 
5,500 
18,900 
2,600 


27,400 


282,500 


2000 
6,000 
13,500 
5,100 
13,900 
62,000 
24,900 
8, 400 
20,900 
41,000 
8,400 
50,000 
10,400 
5, 300 
7,700 
19,900 
3,600 


28,600 


329, 600 
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A third study involving population projections for South- 
eastern Connecticut was conducted by the Boston engineering firm 
of Metcalf & Eddy for the Eastern Connecticut Industrial Fresh 
Water Development Commission. This report anticipated that the 
regional population in the year 2010 will be between 360,000 and 
400,000. The probable figure was set at 380,000. An extrapolation 
of the SEATS regional projection to the year 2010 produces an 
estimated population which falls within the range of the Metcalf 
& Eddy projection for that year. 


The projections made in subsequent sections of this report 
will be based on the population findings of the SEATS study, as 
shown in Table 3. These population projections represent the most 
objective analysis of population growth on a municipal level 
presently available for this region. 


POPULATION DENSITY AND DISTRIBUTION 
REGIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The population density in the region in 1960 was 340 
persons per square mile. This is considerably under the average 
for Connecticut, which had 518 persons per square mile that year. 
The seven planning regions forming the urban axis of the state had 
an average density of 1,026 persons per square mile in 1960 = three 
times greater than the present density of our region. Southeastern 
Connecticut clearly has considerable room for growth. 


The present pattern of population is shown on the map on 
page 12. This map was compiled from 1960 Census data tabulated 
by enumeration districts and by assignment of the estimated 1960-63 
population increase to known areas of recent growth. 


As the map shows, population is largely concentrated in 
an area of the region resembling an inverted "T". This area 
embraces the low lands along the coast of Long Island Sound and 
the Thames River Valley. Lesser concentrations can be found along 
the major tributaries of the Thames River system in the northern 
part of the region. Population distribution in the remainder of 
the region is scattered and light, with exceptions occurring in 
isolated residential subdivisions. 


This distribution has resulted in a wide range of popu- 
lation densities for the towns of the region. The greatest con- 
centration of people occurs in New London, which, because of its 
relatively small land area, has a density of over 5,600 persons 
per square mile. In contrast to this, Voluntown, located in the 
northeast corner of the region and away from the major employment 
activities, has only 26 persons per square mile. Between these 
two extremes lie the rest of the towns. 
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POPULATION DISTRIBUTION, 1963 


ONE DOT EQUALS 50 PEOPLE 


%& CENTER OF POPULATION 


SOURCES: ENUMERATION DISTRICT DATA FROM FIGURE 3 
1960 CENSUS & ESTIMATES OF 
CONN. DEPT. OF HEALTH. 
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Although nearly 10% of the region's land area is devoted 
to public open space and recreation, no significant change is 
effected when these areas are excluded from computation of the 
region's population density. When we discount land presently 
used for public open space or recreation, the regional density 
increases from 340 to only 376 persons per square mile. Even at 
the municipal level, recreation and open space land is distributed 
in a way that has little impact on population density. Voluntown, 
for example, which has almost 55% of its land in state preserves, 
increases in population density only from 26 to 57 persons per 


square mile when the state-owned land is excluded from the density 
computations. 


In addition to population distribution, the map on page 
12 also shows the center of population of the region. The souther- 
ly location of this center reflects the concentration of population 
in the Development Core, which extends along the coast and up the 
Thames River Valley. The horizontal concentration along the 
southern limit of the region approximates the number of people in 
the vertical distribution through the center of the region. The 
use of the center of population as a key for determining the 
location of regional facilities is not as valuable in this instance 


as it would be in an area where the population is more uniformly 
distributed. 


MUNICIPAL CLASSIFICATION 


Three towns in the region are predominantly urban in 
character. These are Groton, New London, and Norwich. Each had 
a 1960 population density exceeding 900 persons per square mils 
and each has considerable industrial and commercial activity. Of 
the other 14 towns, five are definitely rural. These are Bozrah, 
Franklin, North Stonington, Salem, and Voluntown. All of them 


had 1960 population densities of less than 100 persons per square 
mile. 


The remaining nine towns fall into a category somewhere 
between rural and urban. They fit into neither of the above 
categories because neither urban nor rural conditions occur with 
any degree of uniformity throughout these towns. Griswold, for 
example, has a great deal of agricultural activity in the eastern 
portion of the town, but the western part differs markedly from 
the eastern part in that it contains Jewett City, the urban center. 
Stonington has urban settlements in Mystic, Stonington Borough, and 
Pawcatuck, but its rural areas encompass some of the region's 
largest tracts of agricultural land. In population density, these 
towns range from 121 persons per square mile in Lisbon to 461 in 
Waterford. For the purposes of classification we will call these 
9 towns suburban, not because it is the most definitive term, but 
simply because these towns are neither wholly rural nor urban. 
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The suburban towns, then, are East Lyme, Griswold, Ledyard, Lisbon, 
Montville, Preston, Sprague, Stonington, and Waterford. 


The Urban Towns 


According to the 1960 census, Norwich, New London, and 
Groton had a combined population of 102,625 persons. This was 
almost 59% of the total population in the 17-town region, although 
these 3 towns comprise only 13% of the region's total land area. 
In these towns are located the region's major industries and com- 
mercial centers. In addition, Groton and New London are the sites 
of large military installations which together add significantly 
large numbers of military personnel and dependents to the popu- 
lation. The urban towns form the employment centers which influ- 


ence the distribution of population throughout the rest of the 
region. 


The Suburban Towns 


The nine suburban towns represent 55% of the region's 
land area. Population density within these towns ranges from 
121 to 461 persons per square mile. Each town has a distinctly 
different settlement pattern based on topography, proximity to 
the urban towns, and accessibility. Together, their combined 
populations amount to 37% of the total regional population. 
Figure 2 shows that between 1950 and 1960 the gap between popu- 
lation in the urban and suburban towns narrowed. In 1950 the 
suburban towns contained only 32% of the total regional population. 


All of the suburban towns are wholly or partially within 
the portion of the region defined in previous SCRPA studies as the 
Development Core. This core is the fastest growing area of the 
region. It contains 76% of all new development which occurred in 
the region during the past decade. Population projections indicate 
that by the year 2000 the suburban towns will contain 45% of the 


region's population and will nearly equal the combined population 
of the urban towns. 


The Rural Towns 


Only 4% of the region's population resides in the five 
rural towns, although these towns form almost one-third of the 
region's total land area. The 1960 combined population of the 
rural towns was 6,500, which was less than their combined popu- 
lation in 1860. The steady decline in the number of small farms 
in the region in the past century was accompanied by population 
losses in the rural towns. Only since 1930 has there been a 
reversal of this downward trend so that the rural towns are once 
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again experiencing steady population growth. By the year 2000 
the rural towns are expected to contain 9% of the region's total 
population. 


The distribution pattern in the rural towns is very 
scattered, with no significant concentrations. All of these towns 
are located along the outer edges of the region and away from the 
employment centers. Each has large amounts of land in agricultural 
Or open space uses. And the spread of urban and suburban develope 
ment is not likely to encreach significantly upon these towns until 
the latter half of the forecast period. 


FUTURE DISTRIBUTION 


Groton, New London, and Norwich will continue to dominate 
as the population centers of the region. However, New London and 
Norwich will experience relatively minor growth while Groton is 
expected to become the most populated town in the region with a 
2000 population of about 62,000. By 2000 Waterford may also be 
Classified as an urban town. 


The greatest increase in population during the next 40 
years will be experienced by the suburban towns. The number of 
residents in these towns is expected to jump from 65,288 in 1960 
to 148,200 by the year 2000. This represents a 127% increase as 
Compared with an increase of only 89% for the whole region. Each 
of the suburban towns presently has considerable room for addition- 
al development. 


Rural towns will probably continue to grow at a moderate 
rate until about 1975 and are expected to achieve a combined 
population of only 9,400 by that year. Thereafter, as greater 
portions of the suburban towns are developed, the growth rate of 
the rural towns will accelerate. The 2000 population of these 
towns is expected to be 28,400. This is three times the expected 
1975 population. Those towns presently classified as rural are 
expected to remain the least populated, but all of them will have 
populations great enough to change their classification to sub- 
urban by the year 2000. 


COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 
AGE AND SEX CHARACTERISTICS 
The degree of detail found in population data from the 
Census Bureau at times defies convenient translation or appli- 
cation. Age and sex data are presented according to S-year age 


groups for males and females. In order to make the material more 
understandable and meaningful, we have combined these 5-year age 
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groups into broader classes which correspond generally to various 
stages in the life cycle. This method of classification was de- 
vised by the Connecticut Development Commission in its recent 
analysis of the state's population.* By using the same classifi- 
cation, we can compare certain characteristics of this region's 
population with other areas of the state and thus obtain a more 
complete evaluation of conditions in Southeastern Connecticut. 


The following classification of the region's age structure 
will be used throughout this section of the report: 


,. O-14 years 
15-24 years 


CHEE Pera ee ewe wee F 
' 25-44 years 


Student + Young Workers . ‘ 
Prime -WOrKeTS 6 oe eee . 
Mature Workers. % him. \e ‘ 
N@ Gaeta eas ee eee 


~-45-64 years 
.65 years & qver 


A fairly standard way of presenting age-sex data is to 
construct what is called a population "pyramid." Males and females 
are shown on opposing sides of the graph, age groups are aligned 
on the vertical axis, and numbers of persons are shown on the 
horizontal scale. The total population pyramid for Southeastern 
Connecticut is shown in Figure 5 on page 18. This graph shows 
what the population composition was, according to age and sex, in 
1940, 1950, and 1960. 


The most significant feature of the pyramid is the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of children between 1950 and 1960. 
The 1940-50 increase in this age group is also worthy of note, 
since it, too, was unmatched by any of the other groups. The 
number of persons in this age group in 1960 was twice what it was 
in 1940. No other group grew as rapidly as this. A similarly 
large increase in the children's age group during this period was 
also experienced by the state as a whole. 


Figure 6 illustrates the relative size of each age group 
with respect to the total population in 1940, 1950, and 1960. 
From this we can see that the children's age group grew in rela- 
tive size from almost 22% of the population in 1940 to slightly 
more than 30% in 1960. This increase made children the largest 
age group in the population. In 1940 children had been the third 
largest group behind mature and prime workers, and in 1950 it was 
second only to prime workers. Here lies the source of the school 
problems facing most of the suburban towns. 


ne en acipeemnsiaiiiianinniediemmen dindemeenenenemenenstttanenhemenmeemien emanated 


* Population. Technical Report No. 131, Connecticut Development 
Commission, 1962. 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 


AGE & SEX 


AGE MALES 
65 & OVER YE RETIRED GX 


45 TO 64 


25 TO 44 


IS TO 24 
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THOUSANDS OF PERSONS 


1940 POPULATION 
1940-1950 CHANGE 
1950-1960 CHANGE 
FIGURE 5 


AGE GROUPS AS PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 


Igo 4O Isso 
RETIRED 


MATURE WORKERS 


PRIME WORKERS 


STUDENT- YOUNG WORKERS 


CHILDREN 


FIGURE 6 


Although prime workers increased numerically in each of 
the past two decades, they declined from the largest segment of 
the population to second, behind children, in 1960. Again, this 
is a reflection of the trend for the whole state and is not due 
to any unique local condition or influence. In this region prime 
workers represented 30.2% of the population in 1950 and dropped 
to 27.3% in 1960. 


Males and females are fairly evenly balanced in the total 
population of the region, with males outnumbering the females by 
only 1,620. However, larger differences occur within the various 
age groups. There are 2,191 more males than females in the 
student-young workers group. Males also outnumber females in the 
children and prime workers age groups. In the older categories, 
females are the more plentiful sex. They exceed the male mature 
workers by only 875, but there are 2,184 more females than males 
in the retired age group. 


The larger figure for males in the student-young workers 
and prime workers categories is a result of the concentration of 
Naval and Coast Guard personnel in Southeastern Connecticut. At 
the state level, both of these age groups show more females than 
males. The superior number of women in the older age brackets 
is simply attributable to the longer life expectancy enjoyed by 
that sex. 


HOUSEHOLD SIZE 


The average size of a household is determined by dividing 
the population by the number of occupied housing units. Southe- 
eastern Connecticut had an average household population of 3.29 
persons in 1960. This was only slightly higher than the state 
average of 3.27 persons. The average household size for individual 
municipalities of the region varied between a low of 2.6 and a high 
of 3.7 persons, but did not follow any specific pattern. The 
urban-suburban-rural classification of a town did not indicate 
whether a town would be higher or lower than the regional average. 
In most cases, however, the urban settlements of the towns tended 
to have significantly lower household sizes than the more rural or 
suburban parts of the towns. 


LABOR FORCE 


The public usually has a keen interest in information on 
the labor force. This is due largely to the widespread awareness 
that it is the labor force which makes the industries function, 
supports the population, and patronizes the area business estab- 
lishments. 
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The labor force, as defined by the Census Bureau, consists 
of all persons 14 years old and over who were employed or unem-~ 
ployed during the week prior to the census. Employed persons are 
(a) those who worked at a job for profit, or those who worked 15 
hours or more without pay in a family farm or business and (b) 
those who had a job but were temporarily absent from work because 
of vacation, sickness, labor dispute, bad weather, or other person- 
al reasons. The unemployed are those who did not have a job but 
who were looking for work.* This classification admittedly has 
its shortcomings, but it is by far the most complete source availa- 
ble on this subject. The following discussion of the labor force 
is based upon 1960 census material. ** 


In 1960 the labor force of Southeastern Connecticut 
totalled 71,491. This included males and females, both civilian 


and military. The following table shows how the labor force is 
broken down between males and females, civilian and military. 


TABLE FOUR 
LABOR FORCE, 1960 


southeastern Connecticut Region 


CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


MALE 40,836 
EMPLOYED 39,181 
UNEMPLOYED 1,655 

FEMALE 20,746 
EMPLOYED 19,834 
UNEMPLOYED 912 

MILITARY 9,909 

TOTAL LABOR FORCE 71,491 


Source: 1960 Census of Population 


* Definition obtained from official census publications. 


** A more detailed discussion of local labor force characteristics 
drawing from additional sources, will be presented in a study 


of the regional economy, to be published by SCRPA next year. 
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The labor force comprises 41% of the total population of 
Southeastern Connecticut. It is composed of 71% males and 29% 
Females, and is 14% military and 86% civilian. According to the 


census, 4.2% of the civilian labor force was unemployed in 1960. 


The census revealed a decidedly low participation rate of 
Females in the labor force for Southeastern Connecticut. Only 
33.6% of all females age 14 years and older were in the labor 
Force. This figure ranges as high as 42% in the other regions of 
the state, but no other region has a Figure this low. The state 
average is 38.9%, 


It appears that the main reason why more of the region's 
women are not in the labor force is simply because there are not 
more jobs available for them. This is attributed mainly to the 
low percentage of women employed at Electric Boat in Groton and 
to the decline of the textile industry, which formerly had a high 
female employment. 


Because of the present low participation rate of women in 
the region's labor force, the region seems to have a large reserve 


of female labor which could be drawn from to serve industry in the 
Future. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL AND DEPENDENTS 


Almost 17% of the population of the region is made up of 
military personnel and their dependents. The Navy presently has 
a total of 11,319 personnel attached to ships and installations 
in this area of the state. Coast Guard personnel add 1,725 to 
this figure. Dependents of military personnel number 17,606.* 


When civilians employed at the military installations are 
added to these, there is a total of more than 38,000 persons 


directly dependent upon the military installations in Southeastern 
Connecticut. 


With one out of every five persons in the region connected 
with the military bases, the present and future impact of the 
military in this region cannot be minimized. A decrease in activi- 
ties is not likely to occur in the foreseeable future without some 
drastic changes in the nation's basic defense policies. 


ETHNIC COMPOSITION 


Ethnic groups in Southeastern Connecticut are in no case 
significant enough to warrant special attention in a regional 


re ee ee 
* Data supplied by U.S. Naval Submarine Base, U.S. Coast Guard 


Academy, and U.S. Coast Guard Training Station. 
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planning program. However, individual municipalities may have 
local conditions which would require greater study in preparing 
a municipal development plan. 


Census material shows that foreign born persons represent 
8% of the total regional population. These are fairly well distri- 
buted among the 17 towns of the region. The greatest concentration 
occurs in Norwich, which has 4,083 foreign born residents. But 
even here foreign born residents represent only 10.6% of the city's 
total population. 


Negroes in Southeastern Connecticut number 4,383, or only 
2.5% of the population. New London, with 2,286 negroes, is the 
only municipality having a percentage figure greater than the 
state average of 4.2%. 


EDUC ATION 


The most complete educational information on the total 
population at the local level is for persons age 25 and over. 
These figures will be used in this discussion. An advantage of 
having the data for this age group is that it covers the prime 
and mature workers and hence gives us the educational level of 
the major portion of the labor force. Persons in this age group 
represent 55.3% of the total regional population, or 96,430 
persons. 


Educational levels of the region's population exceed the 
state average. The percentage of high school graduates among 
persons 25 years old and over was 33.1% for the region and 29.6% 
for Connecticut. College graduates amounted to 7.3% in the region 
and 7.0% for the state. The median number of school years com» 
pleted by each person were 10.6 years for the region, compared with 
9.7 years for the state. 


Educational levels vary from one part of the region to 
another. The more rapidly growing towns tend to have higher 
education attainment levels than the towns with less growth. For 
example, Ledyard, which had the highest population increase between 
1950 and 1960 (208.5%), has the highest education level of any of 
the region's towns. Conversely, Sprague, the town with the lowest 
percentage increase in population during the last decade also had 
the lowest educational attainment. Other towns which showed both 
relatively high population increases between 1950 and 1960 and 
high education levels were East Lyme, Waterford, and Groton. In 
each of these towns, high school graduates amounted to more than 
40% and college graduates more than 10% of the population age 25 
and over. 


= oe « 


The relationship between population growth and education 
attainment levels bears some additional comment. In general, the 
towns which showed a high proportion of inemigration in their 
total population growth had high education levels. East Lyme, 
Ledyard, and Waterford, the towns with the highest percentages of 
high school and college graduates, each derived more than 65% of 
their growth from in-migration. 


According to the Connecticut Labor Department, the mobility 
of the population and its educational level are directly related. 
Mr. David Pinsky, Director of Research and Information for the 
Labor Department, summed it up this way: 


"It is a fact that the higher the education or training 
of a worker, the greater his mobility. In other words, doctors, 
engineers, and professors have very high mobility. Skilled 
Factory workers, technicians, and construction workers have a 
high mobility. Thus, those moving into a town or moving out are 
likely to have a high education attainment."* 


INCOME 


The Southeastern Connecticut Region has one of the lowest 
median family income figures of any of the state's 15 planning 
regions. Median annual family income for towns in our region 
ranged from a low of $5,667 in Salem to a high of $7,161 in 
Waterford. Groton's median annual family income was $6,216, which 
was median in the region in that eight towns had higher figures 
and eight had lower. 


Fifteen of the region's seventeen towns have median family 
incomes below the state median of $6,887. The majority of families 
in the region (51%) are in the $5,000 - $10,000 income group. 
Thirty-two percent earn less than $5,000, and 16% are in the 
$10,000 to $25,000 a year bracket. The remaining 1% have incomes 
in excess of $25,000 annually. 


Although it is lower than the state average, family income 
in Southeastern Connecticut is well above the average for the 
nation. In 1959 the median family income for the U.S. was $5,600. 
The median for the lowest town in the region, Salem, was even 
higher than this. 


PROJECTIONS OF AGE GROUPS AND LABOR FORCE 


The Connecticut Development Commission has made detailed 
projections of the various age groups of the state population to 


einen ternary 


* Letter from Mr. David Pinsky, dated 27 September 1963. 
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the year 2000. By applying their percentages, we can assign 
portions of the total regional population to each age group. 
This method, of course, assumes that the proportionate numbers 
of persons in each age group of the region's population will be 
similar to those of the state. Recent censuses reveal that such 
is presently the case. None of the region's age groups, when 
separated by sexes, differed from the state groups by more than 
2 percentage points between 1940 and 1960. 


The following table indicates the projected population 
to the year 2000 for each age group. Interpretations were made 


from the Development Commission's decennial figures to obtain 
the necessary percentages for arriving at 1975 figures. 


TABLE FIVE 
PROJECTED POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


Age Group 1960 1975 4990 2000 
O - 14 ae503 60,400 87,000 100, 700 
15 = 24 Zo, 295 $5, 508 56,408 46,900 
25 = 44 67. F271 57, 200 81,300 86,000 
45 =- 64 RW 47,800 47,100 63,700 
65 & over 16,320 23,400 31,000 32, 500 


TOTAL 174,412 224,400 282,500 329,600 


An idea of the future size of the labor force can be 
obtained by an analysis of both the projected age = sex data and 
the present labor force composition. At the present time the 
labor force consists of 57.6% of all persons 14 years old or over. 
Table 5 showed projections for the regional population by age 
groups. By including all persons over 14 years of age, both male 
and female, in one group and finding 57.6% of that number, we can 


get a rough estimate of the probable future labor force. By this 
method we get the following estimates for the future labor force: 


TABLE SIX 
PROJECTED LABOR FORCE 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


YEAR LABOR FORCE 
1960 71,491 
1975 96,000 
1990 114,900 
2000 134,500 


These projections compare favorably with estimates made 
independently by the Connecticut Development Commission in its 
report on the state labor force.* According to these estimates, 
the number of persons in the labor force is expected to almost 
double by the year 2000. 


* Labor Force. Technical Report 132, Connecticut Development 
Commission, 1962. 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 


TOTAL POPULATION 


The region's population has more than tripled since 1860. 
Between 1950 and 1960 the region grew by 27.2%. 
The 1963 population is estimated to be 185,800. 


Projections indicate a population of 330,000 by the year 
2000 = an 89% increase. 


POPULATION DENSITY AND DISTRIBUTION 
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The 1960 population density for the region was 340 persons 
per square mile, although the 17 towns of the region have 

densities ranging from 26 to over 5,600 persons per square 
mile. 


59% of the population lives in the three urban towns, 37% 
in the suburban towns, and 4% in the rural towns. 


The suburban towns will experience the greatest increase 
in population during the next 40 years. 


COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 


1. 


De 


The number of children in the region doubled between 1940 
and 1960 although the total population increase was only 
46% during that period. 


Household sizes range from 2.6 to 3.7 persons in the 17 


towns of the region. The regional average is 3.3 persons 
per household. 


The 1960 regional labor force numbered 71,491 persons, 41% 
of the total population. 


More than 38,000 persons in Southeastern Connecticut are 
dependent upon the military and civilian employment at 
the region's military installations. 


Although family incomes in the region are among the lowest 
in the state, they are higher than the national average. 


PROJECTIONS OF AGE GROUPS AND LABOR FORCE 


1s 


Children are expected to remain the largest age group 
throughout the rest of this century. 


The labor force will probably number about 134,500 persons 
by the year 2000. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Housing is the greatest and most important user of land 
in any community. Other land uses provide space for the activi- 
ties of portions of the population, but only housing must accommo-~ 
date every individual in the community. 


This section of the report discusses the quantity, types, 
and condition of housing in Southeastern Connecticut. It is in- 
tended to present a broad picture of the housing situation in the 
region so that individual municipalities can more competently 
evaluate their own housing needs. In addition, subjects related 
to housing are discussed when it is felt they have regional signi- 
Ficance. 


QUANTITY OF HOUSING 


According to the 1960 census, the Southeastern Connecticut 
Region contained 56,385 housing units.* This was an increase of 
more than 13,000 over 1950 and 21,000 since 1940. Of this total, 
49,696 units, or 88.2%, are occupied. The remaining 6,689 units, 
representing 11.8% of the total, were unoccupied at the time of 
the census. The Connecticut Development Commission, in a recent 
study of the state's housing situation, determined that almost 
half of these unoccupied housing units were seasonal dwellings. ** 
The remainder were either for sale or unoccupied for some other 
reason. Vacant housing units represented 11.2% of the region's 
total units in 1940 and 10.3% in 1950. Although no precise data 
on this condition are available, it appears likely that the 
increase in vacancies is largely confined to the cities of Norwich 
and New London, which have experienced significant amounts of out- 
migration during the past two decades. 
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* The Census Bureau defines a “housing unit" as a "a house, an 
apartment or other group of rooms, or a single room..... 
occupied or intended for occupancy as separate living quarters, 
that is, when the occupants do not live and eat with any other 
persons in the structure and there is either (1) direct access 
from the outside or through a common hall, or (2) a kitchen or 
cooking equipment for the exclusive use of the occupants of the 
unit." 


** Housing. Technical Report No. 126, Connecticut Development 
ommission, 1963. 


The pace of housing unit construction in the urban towns 
has fallen behind that of the suburban and rural towns during the 
past decade. Between 1940 and 1950, 3,282 units were built in the 
urban towns as compared with only 2,851 in the rural and suburban 
towns during the same period. But in the following decade (the 
Heels the number of new units in the suburban and rural towns 


(8,170) far exceeded the 6,186 units built in the urban towns. 
As was noted previously, 49,696 of the region's housing 
units are counted as being occupied. These are divided into two 
categories, owner-occupied and renter-occupied. 


Since 1940 there has been a significant change in the 
proportionate number of owner-occupied and renter-occupied housing 
units. Qwnereoccupied housing grew by nearly 17,000 units between 
1940 and 1960; in sharp contrast, renter-occupied housing increased 
by less than 2,000 units. As a result, owner-occupied housing 


units increased from 44% of all units in 1940, to 52% in 1950, and 
to 62% in 1960. 


This reversal in the occupant status at the regional level 
compares closely to the state averages. Owner-occupied housing 
represented 40% of the total housing in Connecticut in 1940 but 
had risen to 62% by 1960. | 


Home ownership is especially high in the suburban and 
Tural towns, where the predominant housing type is the single- 
Family dwelling. The Following table shows the proportions of 


Owner= and renter-occupied housing units within the different 
categories of towns. 


TABLE SEVEN 
NATURE OF HOUSING OCCUPANCY, 1960 


southeastern Connecticut Region 


URBAN TOWNS SUBURBAN TOWNS RURAL TOWNS 
OWNER-} Se toe Sagi ‘Tura teen, Pent eae eee 
OCCUPIED 15,441 (52.3%) 13,647 (74.5%) 1,570 (6%.4%) 
RENTER- 
OCCUPIED 14,078 (47.7%) 4,679 (25.5%) 351 (18.9%). 
TOTAL 29,519 (100.0%) 18,326 (100.0%) 1,861 (100.0%) 


Source: 1960 Census of Housing 
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The higher portion of 


renter-occupied units in the urban 
towns is in part a reflection 


of the concentration of two-family 
and multi-family dwellings in those towns. Apartments are virtu- 
ally all renter-occupied. In addition, persons desiring to rent 
Single-family homes have a better chance of finding such accommo- 
dations in the urban towns, where the age of housing is older. 
Although many new single-family dwellings are for sale in the 
suburban and rural towns, rentals of such units are rare. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Public housing comprises only a small portion of the 
total housing available in Southeastern Connecticut. Only two 
towns = New London and Norwich - have constructed public housing. 
In 1950 there were 144 of these units in New London and 303 in 
Norwich. By 1962 the number had risen to only 171 in New London 
and 411 in Norwich. Both of these municipalities, however, are 
currently planning additional units to meet growing needs. Norwich 
has acquired property for an elderly housing project, and New 
London is expected to construct a number of units in conjunction 
with the Winthrop Cove redevelopment project. 


HOUSING TYPES 


One direct and immediate effect of an increase in home 
ownership has been an increase in single-family homes. At the 
present time 68% of all housing units in the region are single- 
family structures. Two-family dwellings account for 14% of the 
Tegion's housing units. An additional 16% are in multi-family 
structures, and the remaining 2% are trailers, 


Two-family and multi-family structures are heavily concen- 
trated in the urban towns of Norwich, New London, and Groton. 
These three towns contain 73% of the region's two-family structures 
and 88% of the multi-family structures. The remaining structures 
in these categories are for the most part located in the more 
urbanized areas of the suburban towns. Such places include 


Niantic in East Lyme, Jewett City 
Mystic in Stonington. Only a few 
structures are to be found in the 


Figure 7 on page 31 shows 
of housing units for each type of 


in Griswold, and Pawcatuck and 
two-family or multi-family 
rural towns. 


the proportionate distribution 
structure. The important point 


to note here is that only the urban towns have a significant 


number of twoefamily and multi-family accommodations. 


The choice 


of housing types in the suburban and rural towns is restricted 


largely to the single-family dwelling. 


Present zoning virtually 


prohibits a broader range of housing types in these towns in the 


future. 
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OUSING UNITS BY TYPE OF STRUCTURE 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION, 1960 
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KEY 
SINGLE-FAMILY STRUCTURES TWO-FAMILY STRUCTURES 


TRAILERS od MULTIPLE-FAMILY STRUCTURES 


URBAN TOWNS: GROTON, NEW LONDON, NORWICH 


SUBURBAN TOWNS: EAST LYME, GRISWOLD, LEDYARD, LISBON, MONTVILLE, 
PRESTON, SPRAGUE, STONINGTON, WATERFORD 


RURAL TOWNS: BOZRAH, FRANKLIN, NORTH STONINGTON, SALEM, VOLUNTOWN 
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CONDITION OF HOUSING 


One aspect of housing that should be of paramount concern 
to both administrative and planning officials is condition. The 
condition of housing in a community has a strong influence on that 
community's character, its physical appearance, and its social 
standing. Housing condition also has a strong influence on the 
types of persons and activities attracted to a neighborhood. 


The housing condition information for this section is 
derived chiefly from published census material. Census enumere- 
ators classified housing units as either sound, deteriorating, or 
dilapidated. The following is the official definition of these 
categories. 


Sound housing is defined as that which has no defects, 
or only slight defects which normally are corrected 
during the course of regular maintenance. Examples 
of slight defects are: lack of paint; slight damage 
to porch or steps; slight wearing away of mortar 
between bricks or other masonry; small cracks in 
walls, plaster or chimney; cracked windows, slight 
wear on floors, doorsills, door frames, window sills, 
or window frames; and broken gutters or downspouts. 


Deteriorating housing needs more repair than would 
be provided in the course of reqular maintenance. 
Such housing has one or more defects of an inter- 
mediate nature that must be corrected if the unit is 
to continue to provide safe and adequate shelter. 
Examples of intermediate defects are: holes, open 
cracks, rotted, loose, or missing materials over a 
small area of the foundation, walls, roof, floors, 
or ceilings; shaky or unsafe porch, steps, or rail- 
ings; several broken or missing windowpanes, some 
rotted or loose window frames or sashes that are no 
longer rainproof or windproof, broken or loose stair 
treads, or broken, loose, or missing risers, balusters, 
or railings of inside or outside stairs; deep wear 
on doorsills, door frames, outside or inside steps 
or floors: missing bricks or cracks in the chimney 
which are not serious enough to be a fire hazard; 
and makeshift chimney such as a stovepipe or other 
uninsulated pipe leading directly from the stove to 
the outside through a hole in the roof, wall, or 
window. Such defects are signs of neglect which lead 
to serious structural deterioration or damage if not 
corrected. 


Dilapidated housing does not provide safe and adequate 
Shelter and in its present condition endangers the 


ck a 


health, safety, or well-being of the occupants. Such 
housing has one or more critical defects, or has 4 
combination of intermediate defects in sufficient 
number or extent to require considerable repair or 
rebuilding; or is of inadequate original construction. 
The defects are either so critical or so widespread 
that the structure should be extensively repaired, 
rebuilt, or torn down. 


Critical defects result from continued neglect or 

lack of repair, or indicate serious damage to the 
structure. Examples of critical defects are: holes, 
open cracks, or rotted, loose, or missing material 
(clapboard siding, shingles, bricks, concrete, tile, 
plaster, or floorboards) over a large area of the 
foundation, outside walls, roof, chimney, or inside 
walls, floors, or ceilings; substantial sagging of 
floors, walls, or roof; and extensive damage by storm, 
fire, or flood. 


The general condition of housing in Southeastern 
Connecticut is sound. Fully 82.8% of all housing units are in 
this category. Deteriorating structures account for 12.8% of 
all housing, while 4.4% are dilapidated. 


Table 8 shows the extent to which housing condition 
varies in the towns of the region. 


The higher percentage (87%) of sound housing units in 
the suburban towns is chiefly a reflection of the younger age 
of housing in those towns. More than 45% of the housing in 
suburban towns has been built since 1940. 


A more critical situation exists in the urban towns 
where 20% of all housing is classified as other than sound. This 
represents a total of almost 6,400 substandard housing units in 
Groton, New London, and Norwich. These conditions are not too 
surprising when we consider that in 1960 only 29% of the housing 
in these towns was constructed since 1940. 


In the rural towns about one-fourth of all housing units 
fall into the unsound category. This is somewhat surprising, 
since the percentage of homes built since 1940 is the same for 
the rural towns as it is for the suburban. The most severe 
conditions are in Bozrah and North Stonington, where about one 
out of every three houses has been classed as either deteriorating 
or dilapidated. The correction of this problem is made difficult 
because the substandard housing units are scattered widely through- 
out the towns with no specific concentrations which would facili- 
tate a municipality=sponsored program of renewal. Under these 
circumstances, corrective action is left largely to individual 
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URBAN TOWNS 


Groton 
New London 
Norwich 


SUBURBAN TOWNS 


Fast Lyme 
Griswold 
Ledyard 
Lisbon 
Montville 
Preston 
spraqgue 
Stonington 
Waterford 


RURAL TOWNS 


Bozrah 
Franklin 

No. Stonington 
Salem 
Voluntown 


REGION 


TABLE EIGHT 


HOUSING CONDITIO 


NS 
NOD, 


1960 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


TOTAL 
UNITS 


31,991 
(100%) 


8,799 
10,662 
12,530 


21,743 
(100%) 
3,376 
2,242 
1,625 
609 
2,471 
798 
771 
4,956 
4,895 


2,348 
(100%) 
506 
330 
750 
365 
397 


56,082 
(100%) 


Source: 1960 Census of Housing © 
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4,616 
(14%) 


1,229 
1,350 
2,037 


2,119 
(10%) 
272 
4Ad 
333 
18 
177 
53 
137 
389 
296 


30 


(14%) 


19 
Jo 
192 
44 
37 


7,066 


(12.8%) 


DILAPIDATED 


‘775 
(67) 


496 
+0 
962 


2,489 
(4.4%) 
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property owners, who may or may not have sufficient personal or 
financial interest to improve their properties. 


Substandard housing is not always spread thinly throughout 
the towns of the region. Urbanized areas contain concentrations 
of blight. A survey made by the Connecticut Development Commission 
in 1960 and refined by SCRPA revealed twelve areas in Southeastern 
Connecticut having major concentrations of blight which warrant 
consideration for urban renewal treatment. These areas are often 
dominated by commercial or industrial uses, with housing accounting 
for only a minor part of the area. The map on page 36 shows the 
locations of the major concentrations of blight found in this 
region. 


Although urban renewal is recognized as being an effective 
method of removing blight, it has been used only sparingly in our 
region to date. Only three communities - Groton Borough, New 
London, and Norwich + have established official urban renewal 
agencies. Of these three, only Norwich and New London have pro- 
ceeded with specific renewal projects. 


New London is the site of the most ambitious project in 
the region. The city is presently engaged in renewing 102 acres 
of land in the Winthrop Cove project area. An additional 202 
acres centering on Shaw Cove appear well suited for subsequent 
attention. 


Norwich has almost completed its 8-acre Water-Commerce 
Street project. Although there are 129 acres of blight remaining 
in the city, no further activity is being officially considered 
at this time. The failure of the city to adopt the codes required 
for continued federal renewal assistance not only stifles renewal 
activity, but also tends to encourage the detrimental effects 
which the blighted areas have on the rest of the city. 


Major concentrations of blight are to be found in three 
other towns in the region. Stonington has 20 acres in Pawcatuck 
and 25 acres in Mystic. Groton has blight concentrations totalling 
242 acres in Mystic, the Ft. Hill section of Poquonock Bridge, and 
along Thames Avenue in Groton Borough. Renewal efforts appear to 
be warranted in 60 acres of the developed area of Jewett City in 
the town of Griswold. , 


Blight is found in lesser concentrations throughout these 
and other towns of the region. Such areas exist both in the urban 
cities and in the rural towns. These may involve clusters of 
residential structures, abandoned and isolated factories, or small 
areas of mixed uses which alone would not prove feasible as renewal 
projects. Land use and building controls may be all that is 
needed to contain these areas of limited blight and prevent them 
from spreading their conditions to adjacent properties. 
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MAJOR CONCENTRATIONS OF BLIGHT 


@ EXISTING URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS: 
POTENTIAL URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS: 


110 ACRES 
678 ACRES 


SOURCES: CONNECTICUT DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, LOCAL RENEWAL & PLANNING AGENCIES 
70! PROJECT: CONN. P-30(6) 


FIGURE 8 


PREPARED BY THE SCFRPMA sTrarr — i963 


FINANCED IN PART THROUGH REGIONAL 
PLANNING GRANTS FROM THE HOUSING 
ANDO HOME FINANCE AGENCY AND THE 
CONNECTICUT DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


WATER AND SEWERAGE SYSTEMS 


Every housing unit needs a water supply and a means of 
disposing of its wastes. Water is obtained either from individual 
wells on housing lots or from a privately- or publicly-operated 
water system. Sewage is disposed of in a number of ways. In some 
areas, public sewerage systems collect the raw sewage and channel 
it - either treated or untreated - into streams. In other areas, 
where public systems are unavailable, the sewage is disposed of by 
the individual home owner, usually by means of on-the-lot septic 
systems or cesspools. 


To date, public water facilities have received more 
attention in Southeastern Connecticut than sewage disposal systems. 
Nearly 65% of all housing units in the region in 1960 obtained 
their water from either a public or private system. This figure 
is no cause for rejoicing, however, because it masks an increasing 
problem. 


Fully 80% of all housing units served by a water system 
are located in the urban towns of Groton, New London, and Norwich. 
The suburban area in 1960 contained nearly 15,000 housing units 
dependent on private wells for drinking water. These suburban 

towns grew more rapidly than the rest of the region in the last 
| decade and are expected to continue this trend for some time. 

Population projections indicate that by 1975 the suburban towns 
| may have as many as 8,500 housing units more than in 1960. 


Understandably, water is the subject of much concern and 

controversy in the suburban towns. Waterford, Montville, and 
| Ledyard, three of the more rapidly growing towns in the region, 

had only 12% of their housing units supplied by public or private 

water systems in 1960. As the density of settlement in these towns 
| grows, water systems will become increasingly necessary. Large~lot 
zoning has been looked at as a means of avoiding the issue, but 
this is certainly not the way to develop a smoothly functioning 
community. Sesides, there is considerable doubt that the type of 
terrain which exists in many growing areas of the region will in- 
definitely both produce potable water and absorb the effluent from 
| on-the-lot septic systems. 


Although water supply is a problem in some localities, 
the region as a whole is in a favorable position to work out a 
solution to this problem. Previous studies have shown that the 
region has 25 highly rated potential reservoir sites, some of 
| which could be developed into water sources for needy communities. 
| The studies suggest that the best way to preserve, control, and 
exploit this natural resource would be through the establishment 
of a regional water authority. Such an authority was considered 
and rejected by the state legislature this year, but it is hoped 
that it will be considered again in 1965 and approved. Delay can 
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only complicate and increase the cost of solution. 


Public sewerage systems serve only 45% of the region's 
housing units, and the majority of these are located in the three 
urban towns. As a result of this limited service, many streams 
and water bodies have become seriously polluted. In addition, 
problems of seepage from septic tank leeching fields are experi-~ 
enced by many home owners. Once again, as the number of homes in 
a community increases, this problem becomes more acute. 


Sewage treatment plants are costly and service to the 
widely scattered type of development now taking place in the 
region is difficult as well as expensive to provide. It appears 
that a regional approach to this problem might be less costly and 
more effective in the long run than to expect each town to work 
out its own solution. The present pattern of development in 
Southeastern Connecticut seems favorably suited to a regional 
sewerage system. Further study of this problem and the possibili- 
ties and potentials of a regional sewerage authority should be made 
as soon as possible. 


HOUSING FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL* 


The presence of several military installations in South- 
eastern Connecticut has produced a serious problem with regard to 
housing military personnel. Military personnel and their depend- 
ents number 30,650, or about 17% of the estimated present popu- 
lation of the region. Of this number, 7,428 are housed in barracks 
or other accommodations on their respective bases. An additional 
5,984 live in government-owned housing located near their base. 

The remaining 17,238 persons must find privately-owned housing. 
Available data indicate that more than 95% of these reside in the 
Southeastern Connecticut Region. 


Any serviceman with dependents is eligible for off-base 
housing if he is assigned to a duty station for a period in excess 
of 20 weeks. Duty tours in this area generally range from 18 
months to 4 years. Consequently, the majority of service personnel 
desire housing for themselves and their dependents on a rental 
basis. Since family sizes vary, the type of housing desired also 
varies. 


Government housing for service-connected families is 
extremely limited. The Coast Guard provides family quarters for 
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* For information on this subject we are indebted to the commanders 


and housing officials at the Naval and Coast Guard installations 
in Southeastern Connecticut. 
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only a handful of their higher ranking officers at the Coast Guard 
Training Station in Groton and at the Academy in New London. The 
Navy is somewhat better equipped. Of the 5,350 Naval families in 
the area, 1,594 occupy government housing. This leaves 4,286 
Families of both Coast Guard and Naval personnel who must find 
private accommodations. Each base compiles lists of known rental 
units and maintains contacts with real estate firms in the region 
in an effort to assist families seeking private housing. 


The basis for the military housing problem appears to be 
an insufficient number of good private rental units available in 
the region. Military personnel living in private off-base housing 
receive allotments ranging from $55 to $200 per month. Using data 
supplied by the Navy, it is estimated that 90% of these allotments 
exceed $100 per month. Material from the 1960 Census of Housing 
indicates that 80% of the region's 19,108 rental units rent for 
less than $100 per month. Consequently, rental rates do not seem 
out of line with housing allotments. 


Evidence of a lack of adequate rental units is indicated 
by many sources. First of all, census information discloses that 
the proportion of rental units in the total housing picture is 
rapidly decreasing. In 1940 rentals accounted for 56% of all 
housing units in Southeastern Connecticut, but by 1960 this figure 
had dropped to 38%. Secondly, the SCRPA study of land use, com- 
pleted last year, found that less than 3% of the residential land 
developed since 1951 was devoted ta high density use. This means 
that nearly all of the recent housing construction has been in the 
Form of single=family dwellings, and very few of these are in- 
tended as rentals. 


Thus, as the population of the region grows, there is not 
a corresponding increase in the number of rental units. The 
problem is naturally made more acute because of the high proportion 
of temporary service-connected families in this region. 


The effects of the inadequate supply of rental units for 
military personnel and their dependents are reflected in a survey 
of Navy housing conducted by officials at the Groton Submarine 
Base earlier this year. The survey showed that 58% of the families 
that rent private housing would prefer to live in government hous- 
ing. As a result, the dependent housing office at the Submarine 


Base presently has a waiting list of 846 families desiring govern- 
ment housing. 


Discussions with officials at each military installation 
in the region disclosed that many families who have purchased homes 
in the region have done so only because they could not find suita- 
ble rentals. This situation is documented by the Navy survey which 
found that 56% of the families who purchased homes would prefer 
either government housing or private rentals. 
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Unfortunately, the future prospects for renters appears 
dim. The towns of the region experiencing the greatest growth 
do nothing to encourage the construction of medium or high density 
residential uses. Zoning policies, in most instances, prohibit 
any residential uses other than single-family units on large 
building lots. Such policies will only tend to further decrease 
the percentage of rentals in the region's total number of housing 
units. 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 


QUANTITY OF HOUSING 


In 1960 the region contained 56,385 housing units. 


Between 1950 and 1960, 1,984 more new housing units were 
constructed in the suburban and rural towns than in the 
urban towns. 


Owner-occupied housing units increased from 44% in 1940 
to 62% in 1960. 


The suburban and rural towns have a disproportionately 
small percentage of rental units. 


In 1962 there were only 582 public housing units in 
Southeastern Connecticut. 


HOUSING TYPES 


68% of all housing units are single-family structures. 


The urban towns contain 73% of the region's two-family 
structures and 88% of the multi-family structures. 


CONDITION OF HOUSING 


82.8% of all housing in the region is sound. 


Concentrations of blight are found in 12 areas of the 
region, totalling 678 acres. 


Urban renewal projects cover 110 acres of blight. 


WATER AND SEWERAGE SYSTEMS 


80% of all housing units served by water systems are 
located in Groton, New London, or Norwich. 


A regional water authority could adequately provide for 
the rapidly growing water system needs. 


HOUSING FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


4,286 military families live in private housing. 


The region suffers from an insufficient number of good 
rental units. 


56% of the navy families that have purchased homes in 


the region would prefer either government housing or 
rentals. 
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TIT, IMPLICATIONS 
HOUSING NEEDS 
WATER NEEDS 
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PATTERN OF NEW DEVELOPMENT 
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If the region's population reaches 330,000 by the end of 
this century and current municipal land use policies remain in 
effect, what implications will this growth have on (1) housing 
needs, (2) water needs, (3) land needs, and (4) the location of 
new development within the region? 


1. HOUSING NEEDS 


Between 1960 and 2000 the region's population is expected 
to increase by about 155,000 persons. This is an addition of 
nearly as many people as the region now has. If households remain 
at the 1960 average of 3.3 persons, an additional 47,000 housing 
units will be needed by 2000. If household size in 2000 drops 
to 2.6 persons, which was the lowest average of any regional town 
in 1960, 60,000 new housing units will be called for. A rise in 
household size to 3.7 persons, the highest average for any region- 
al town in 1960, would mean that 42,000 additional housing units 
will have to be built by 2000. On the average, about 50,000 more 


housing units will probably be needed in Southeastern Connecticut 
by 2000. 


Under present municipal land use policies, most of the 
housing units added to the region by 2000 will have to be single- 
Family homes on lots of oneehalf acre or larger. Zoning districts 
permitting medium to high density housing presently are confined 
almost exclusively to New London, the Borough of Groton, and the 
center of Norwich. None of these areas has a great deal of land 
available for future construction. Under these circumstances, the 
range of housing types available to residents of the region will 
continue to become narrower in the future. While the number of 
single-family homes rapidly increases, multi-family and rental 


units will be a steadily declining percentage of the total housing 
units available. 


The implications of these housing trends can be seen by 
relating them to certain regional population characteristics. 
We noted earlier that the region has a highly mobile population 
and that nearly one-fifth of the population consists of military 
personnel and their dependents. These factors indicate an increas- 
ing, rather than a declining, need for multi-family and rental 
units. A re-evaluation of current zoning policies, with a view 
toward encouraging a more diversified range of housing types 
within the region, appears warranted. 


2. WATER NEEDS 


A gtowing population will require increased quantities 
of fresh water. Data developed in the Metcalf and Eddy study, 
cited earlier, indicate that a regional population of 330,000 
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would require between 66 and 99 million gallons of water per day. 
The 25 highly-rated potential reservoir sites described in the 
previous SCRPA report, Land Characteristics, would produce a 
dependable yield of more than 115 million gallons per day. Since 
existing and planned reservoirs have a dependable yield of almost 
28 million gallons per day, only a portion of the best potential 
sources would have to be tapped to fill the entire regional need 
im the year 2000. 


3. LAND NEEDS 


With a population of 185,800, Southeastern Connecticut 
now has 43 square miles of land used for housing, industry, 
business, and governmental facilities. An additional 48 square 
miles of land are used for public open space and recreation. Of 
the 420 square miles of undeveloped land remaining, 163 square 
miles have no major limitations for future intensive use. Most 
of the region's growth between now and the end of the century will 
locate on this better land. 


Municipal zoning policies now in effect will result in 
land being developed faster than our population will grow. This 
apparent contradiction is due to the current dominance of large- 
lot zoning. Each family of the future will require more land 
than have the families of the past. As a result, a population 
increase of 89% by 2000 will require an increase of at least 123% 
in developed land. Residential land use, which is most affected 
by low-density zoning, will increase by a startling 155%. 


In absolute terms, residential land is expected to jump 
from 29 square miles at present to 74 square miles by 2000 = an 
increase of 45 square miles. Non-residential development is 
expected to grow from 14 square miles to 22 square miles. All 
development, then, could total 96 square miles by the end of this 
century. 


In the next four decades, Southeastern Connecticut could 
grow from an area with less than 9% of its land developed to one 
with nearly 19% of its land developed. This is roughly comparable 
to the present stage of development in the Capitol Region. 


The large amount of land which would be consumed for de- 
velopment by 2000 under present zoning policies is not a problem 
in itself. Even if 53 square miles of our presently vacant land 
were developed, the region would still have a reserve of 110 square 


miles of good building land in 2000. Of greater significance 
however, is the way in which this new development <eTi be dis- 
tributed throughout the region. | 
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4. PATTERN OF NEW DEVELOPMENT 


A good idea of the pattern of development likely to 
evolve under present land use policies can be obtained from a 
projection of the future distribution of housing in the region. 


SCRPA's two previous studies, Land Use and Land Character- 
istics, and the Connecticut Highway Department's research on the 
southeast Area Traffic Study have examined factors influencing 


the location of housing in some detail. These studies concluded 
thats: 


(1) Land with the fewest physical problems has the best 
chance of being developed. The major portion of future regional 
development is expected to occur on this land. 


(2) Large-lot zoning, which is in force in most of the 
towns in the region, has two important effects on the location of 
new development. First, it can encourage a “leap-frog" process 
of growth, in which suitable building land in a large-lot zone 
Close to the present centers of development is by-passed in favor 
of unzoned land in more remote sections of the region. Second, 
large-lot zoning requires large amounts of land for housing a 
disproportionately small population. 


(3) Because of our gtowing dependence on the private 
automobile for transportation, good highway access will raise the 
development potential of good building land even higher. 


These factors have been considered in translating popu- 
lation projections for each town into residential land needs. 


Figure 9 on page 46 shows the pattern of existing develop- 
ed land and open space uses, as well as the possible distribution 
of residential land in the year 2000. This map is intended only 
to give an idea of the distribution pattern likely to occur under 


present municipal zoning policies and is certainly not intended 
to serve as a desirable plan. 


The most significant feature illustrated by this map is 
the shot gun pattern of future growth. This is what can easily 
occur under existing municipal land use policies. When most of 
the area of each town is zoned for Single-family dwellings on 
large lots, and the land surface is broken by steep slopes, rock 
outcrops, and poorly drained areas, this is about the only type 
of growth pattern that can be expected. 


The most important implication of scattered development 
is a scattered population. 
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NOTE: 


Since people require public facilities and services, a 
scattered population distribution will have a strong impact in 
this area of municipal responsibility. The problem is two-fold. 


First, the problem of where to locate new schools, fire 
houses, recreation arsas, and other public facilities is made 
more complex. When settlement is concentrated in a compact area, 
site selection for public facilities is relatively simple. But 
when homes are scattered haphazardly over the landscape, it is 
difficult to find a single site that will adequately serve the 
entire population. It may even be necessary to duplicate facili- 
ties, thereby adding to the burdens of the taxpayers. 


Second, a scattered population requires a more extensive 
road system, longer school bus routes, and longer utility lines 
than does a compact settlement. Again, this means added cost 
to the municipality. 


The prospect of a new subdivision in a remote rural 
section recently prompted one local planning official to lament 
that, in addition to ruining a natural wildlife area, "such a 
development ten miles from the center of town would mean the 
additional cost of either a new school or increased transportation" 
He expressed doubt that the town could afford this type of de- 
velopment. 


The pattern of regional growth referred to in these pages 
is that which is very likely to evolve over the years if each 
municipality disregards regional factors in its planning and 
zoning efforts. We have seen that two serious shortcomings of 
uncoordinated local efforts to date are: first, the failure to 
plan for a variety of housing types in the future, and second, 
the failure to plan for a cohesive community structure. These 
Failures stem not so much from a lack of municipal concern as from 
the absence of a program to coordinate individual planning efforts. 
The major responsibility for meeting this problem now rests with 
the Regional Planning Agency. Studies completed in the regional 
planning program will provide individual municipalities with the 
basis for relating their needs to those of the total regional 
community. 
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EXPLANATION of items appearing in the following tables: 


1960 Population - official figures from the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. 


Expected 2000 Population - figures arrived at in the South- 
east Area Traffic Study, a joint effort of the Connecticut 
Highway Department and SCRPA, 


Present Development _& Open Space - all existing residential, 
commercial and industrial, institutional and governmental, 
utilities and transportation uses; all state preserves, 

water reservoir sites, and intensive recreational facilities, 
such as parks, golf courses, camps, etc. 


Additional Residential Land Needed by the Year 2000 - figures 
based on the expected population increases and the population 
densities that would result from a continuation of existing 
municipal zoning policies. 


Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining in Year 2000 - undeveloped 
land which presents no major physical obstacles to intensive 
development. The land surface is generally level, with no 
slope greater than 10%. Soils are well or moderately well 
drained with generally permeable substrata. 


Class 8 Undeveloped Land Remaining in Year 2000 = undeveloped 
land which has certain physical limitations for more intensive 
development. This category includes areas with slopes exceed- 
ing 10%, shallow to bedrock soils, poorly drained mineral 
soils, swamps and bogs, tidal marshes, or coastal beaches 

and dune sand. 


1, _BOZRAH 
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Exsected 2000 Population ..« « « « »« «6,900 


Acres 
Present Development & Open Space 452 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 3,260 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 2,947 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 B,UZo 
Total Land Area 12,645 
24 CAot LYM 
1960 PQDULGCEON (sc 3 4 Ga ORTR ee « By FBZ 
Expected 2000 Population ..... « 13,500 
Acres 
Present Development & Open Space 5,566 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 eee 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 3,410 
Class 8 Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 T5,.206 


Total Land Area 23,454 


3. FRANKLIN 
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Expected 2000 Population . . « »: « %©5, 100 


Present Development & Open Space 348 


Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 1,290 


Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 ds aae 


Class 8 Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 7,626 


Total Land Area 12,943 


4. GRISWOLD 


1960 Population & 2 & ee a = ° a e 6,472 
Expected 2000 Population... . .13,900 


Acres 

Present Development & Open Space x a i 
Additional Residential Land Needed 

by the Year 2000 1,894 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 

in Year 2000 6,144 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 

in Year 2000 10,429 


Total Land Area 


5. GROTON 


TeOU FORULECION « « 2 wv 6 «¢ wie ce e295 938 
Expected 2000 Population .... . 62,000 


Acres 
Present Development & Open Space 6,802 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 3,451 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 | 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 7,414 
Total Land Area 18,944 
6. LEDYARD 
eee PRU ee GOT 6 eo ee a ee ee Dy Io 
Expected 2000 Population ..... 24,900 
Acres 
Present Development & Open Space Jy 108 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 4,924 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 e730) 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 ta, 00% 
Total Land Area 25,088 
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7. LISBON 
Re kk end) ce, ce we te ve A 
Expected 2000 Population ..... . 8,400 


Acres 
Present Development & Open Space 599 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 1,419 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 1,990 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 S735 
Total Land Area 10,688 
B. MONTVILLE 
TOU PORULOCEON 6 ia ce ce 8 ee we ee Cg Ee 
Expected 2000 Population ..... .2U0,900 
Acres 
Present Development & Open Space 3,645 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 a 8 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 PR 
Class 8 Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 13,019 


Total Land Area 27,648 
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9, NEW LONDON 
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1960 Population . . . 2 2 © © © © 2 054,182 
Expected 2000 Population ....«-«s - 41,000 


Acres 
Present Development & Open Space 2,743 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 267 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 12 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 475 
Total Land Area 3,497 
10. NORTH STONINGTON 
1960 Population +. 2 + + @ © 6 6 6 3s VI! 
Expected 2000 Population . ..-.--s -» .8,400 
Acres 
Present Development & Open Space oat et 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 1,891 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 Ws of ae 
Class 8 Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 19,446 
Total Land Area Jopeat 
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11, NORWICH 


THOU Peececaett “ae “eis Sk te es ek “OO, OUG 
Expected 2000 Population ..... . 50,000 


Acres 
Present Development & Open Space S193 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 BS 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 7, 308 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 20090 fyi 
Total Land Area 17,999 
12. PRESTON 
Set) POS BELO ogee a eee 8 ee Rees 
Expected 2000 Population ..... . 10,400 
Acres 
Present Development & Open Space 834 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 Ay 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 5,849 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 11,986 


Total Land Area 19,776 


13. SALEM 
1960 POHULEtION . « « «© «© © 8 8 


Expected 2000 Population . ...« - 


Present Development & Open Space 


Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 


Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 


Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 


Total Land Area 


14. SPRAGUE 


7960 PODULAtION. ~ »« » = mw ow Me 2 


Expected 2000 Population... 


Present Development & Open Space 


Additional Residential Land Nesded 
by the Year 2000 


Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 


Class 8 Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 


Total Land Area 


Acres 


1,854 


279 


3,897 


11,274 
18,238 


Acres 


984 


1,375 


1,790 


4,299 


8,448 
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15. STONINGTON 
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Expected 2000 Population . . .. « « 49,900 


Acres 
Present Development & Open Space 3,658 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 1, 509 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 7,828 
Class 8B Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 ‘412,757 
Total Land Area 25,4 De 
16. VOLUNTOWN 
Se PRIOR TON 6s aw eek ws ee 474,820 
Expected 2000 Population . . « « « »« «3,000 
Acres 
Present Development & Open Space 14,001 
Additional Residential Land Needed 
by the Year 2000 430 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 4,940 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 
in Year 2000 5, 920 
Total Land Area 25,216 
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17. WATERFORD 
Toe MODUL SCRUM aye ew ae eee el Segoe 
Expected 2000 Population .... . » 26,600 


Acres 

Present Development & Open Space A 
Additional Residential Land Needed 

by the Year 2000 1,906 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 

in Year 2000 4,808 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 

in Year 2000 11,408 

Total Land Area 27,376 


18. TOTAL FOR SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 
POM PODULECLOG) ois a 6 ie we ATA A T2 
Cxpected 2000 Population ..... .329,600 


Acres 

Present Development & Open Space 60,825 
Additional Residential Land Needed 

by the Year 2000 28,728 
Class A Undeveloped Land Remaining 

in Year 2000 75,631 
Class B Undeveloped Land Remaining 

in Year 2000 163,195 

Total Land Area 528,379 
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